oe readers: 


I will soon be three years since a group of about twenty 
people from several countries. and territories of West 
Africa were called together in Ibadan to explore the situa-_ 
tion of Christian work among students in this part of the 
African continent. A detailed report of this consultation, 
together with its conclusions and recommendations, was ~ 
prepared by David Head, who was then Travelling Sec- 
retary for the SCMs of British West Africa. In less than 
three years, the principle recommendations of this con- 
sultation have been carried out. It called for the strength- 
ening of the existing Movements through the provision 
of full-time Secretaries ; today the SCMs of Ghana and — 
Nigeria both have an Executive Secretary who gives all — 
his time to student work, and for the first time in its — 
history the Movement in Sierra Leone expects to have 
very soon the services of a part-time Secretary. The con- 
sultation recommended that the Federation consider 
seriously the possibility of appointing a staff member with — 
particular responsibility for Africa ; this appointment has » 
now been made: Inga-Brita Castrén, of Finland, will 
undertake this work at the beginning of next September. 
The Federation was also requested to organize for West 
Africa one of its Leadership Training Courses, which have 
met with such great success in both Asia and Latin America; 
such a Course was held August 25 to September 4, 1958. 
It is that Course which I want to tell you about in this 
newsletter. I had the privilege of participating not only 
in the consultation at Ibadan but also in the Course, 
which. is now known as the ““Ghana’’ or “‘Aburi’? Course, 
for it was in the town of that name, high on a hill which 
can be seen from Accra, that the representatives of prac- 
tically all the coastal territories of West Africa, from ~ 
Dakar to Gabon —.about seventy-five people in ae : 
came together for the ten days of the Course. 
The aim of this meeting had been clearly defined by the & 
Officers of the Federation, as follows : : 


fi 


cal 


The purpose of the Leadership Training Course is to contrib- — 
ute to the life and mission of the Church in West Africa by 
aiming at the following objectives : 1) to clarify the nature of 


2 


Christian witness in contemporary Africa ; 2) to deepen commitment to a united 
Christian witness in university, college and school; 3) to train leaders for more 
effective participation in national Student Christian Movements and in the life of 
the Federation. 

The future will tell whether the end envisaged has been attained ; it remains 
with those who participated to make the best possible use of all they received 
there. However, we already have reason to believe that this event will bear 
lasting fruit. I have this assurance when I think of certain achievements of 
the Course at Aburi, of which I should like to mention four. 

In the first place, it must be noted that rarely has a regional Course pre- 


‘sented to its participants, through the medium of its leaders, such a full and 


living picture of the world-wide nature of the Federation. In addition to several 
West African speakers, from Nigeria, Ghana, Dahomey, Sierra Leone, and 
Togo, the leadership included one of the Vice-Chairmen of the WSCF, Mrs. 
John Karefa-Smart, who presided over the Course with energy and skill; 
the WSCF Schools Work Secretary ; the future Federation Secretary for 
Africa, and the WSCF Associate General Secretary. Moreover, from a 
geographical point of view, almost all areas of the world were represented : 
Europe (Great Britain, Finland, and France), the United States, and Latin 
America. Special mention should be made of an Afrikaner from South 
Africa, a former member of the SCA there and at present a missionary in 
Nigeria, who made himself loved by all and in whom could be sensed a real 
Christian love for each member of the conference. The picture lacked only 
a representative from Asia, but fortunately several delegates still had fresh 
in their minds the memory of T. V. Philip, whom they had met during his 
brief visit to this area at the time of the International Missionary Council 
Assembly. This team of leaders, remarkable both for its geographical diversity 
and its unity of conviction on Christian fundamentals, brought alive for the 
participants — perhaps more clearly than all the addresses put together — 


\Presentation to the conference of the gifts sent 
w the chief of the area in which Aburi is located A group of delegates 


Nicholas Anim translating James Lawson (a speaker), Charles” 
for Rena Karefa-Smart Francoise ee 
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the nature of the Universal Church and of Christian unity. Exposed to the 


contagion of such example and under the influence of the fellowship experienced — 
in the conference, many students wanted to lay, on the spot, the foundations 
for a united West African SCM. They had to be shown that organizational 
structures are much more the consequence than the cause of the activities 
of a Christian community. : . 


Secondly, there was the feat of accomplishing a maximum of work ina 


minimum of time. All the other Leadership Training Courses in which I had 

participated had extended over a period of two weeks, or at least twelve days. 
The Course at Aburi lasted only ten days, but its program was as broad and — 

inclusive as those of the two-week Courses. Let us look at it for a moment: 
there was the same intense worship life, with a morning service followed a 
personal meditation, intercession at noon, and family prayers at the end of | 
the afternoon (instead of at the end of the day — an innovation which had 
positive results) ; the same long series of addresses — sixteen in all — covering 
all the essential aspects of the general theme chosen for the Course : ““Witness-— 
ing to. Christ in University, College, and School” ; group discussions, this 
time not with the purpose of producing reports but to aid the leximasens 
to digest and absorb the contents of the lectures ; ‘working groups” which — 
studied the practical aspects of the life of an SCM and produced reports. full © 
of information and recommendations which will be helpful to the Movements — 
represented ; finally, the Bible study, undertaken with that concern which is 
characteristic of Federation meetings, to let the Scriptures speak for them- 
selves, and not to make them say what we think. This part of the program | 
ee special comment, for it undoubtedly suffered most from the com- 
pressed schedule imposed on all its parts by the reduced length of the Course ; 
this becomes evident when we read the i impressions of two students | Dattani 2 
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oS published in this number of Federation News. 1 think it would have been 


difficult to have found a better Bible study leader than Francoise Florentin, 
of the Schools branch of the French SCM. But five sessions to study an 


' epistle of Paul, and at the same time to instruct the participants in how to 


lead Bible study — this was obviously ridiculously few, and all the more so 


a _ because considerable time had to be given to destroying a lot of preconcep- 


tions, carried over from-Sunday school days, which, especially because they 
are so firmly fixed, muffle the living Word of God which speaks to us ever 
anew. I believe that the necessity for this renewed submission to the Word 
of God was understood, and the essential purpose of the Bible study was 
therefore realized. So it was that the program was particularly crowded. For 
my own part, it was only on the last day, and then in great haste, that I was 
able to visit the magnificent botanical garden which was scarcely one hundred 
yards from the conference site. On the other hand, I admired the tremendous 
efforts of all the participants, who did not want to miss anything that was 
offered, and who tried to absorb everything in order to be better equipped 


- for their task as Christian students. 


The third feat which I want to mention is closely linked with the preceding 
one. The conference was entirely bi-lingual. The fact that a full third of the 
participants were French-speaking forced us to abandon the system of simulta- 
neous translation, which can sometimes be given in a corner at the back of 


the room to a small group, in favour of translating sentence by sentence. 


Think what that meant in a Course where we were trying to accomplish the 
-maximum in a minimum of time! But it was essential to have it this way 
in order that neither those from Nigeria, Ghana, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, 
on the one hand, nor those from Dakar, the Ivory Coast, Togo, Dahomey, 
the Cameroons, and Gabon, on the other, would feel at a disadvantage. 
What would we have done without Charles Hein, who, with several volunteers, 


~~ served as a tireless translator ? This faithful WSCF friend, a delegate to the 


General Committee at Whitby in 1949, now a North American missionary 
in Togo, had no idea what was in store for him when he came to Aburi ! 
May he feel rewarded by the assurance that without his services as translator 
the Course could never have been as productive as it was. In connection 
with the bi-lingual nature of the Course, it must be added that the language 
difficulty in no way acted as a “wall of partition’? between the French- and 
English-speaking participants. In some cases African languages provided 
a bridge, and also everyone had some knowledge of the other official language 
and increased it day by day through the plenary and group sessions and by 
‘personal contacts. In addition, the fact that they were at the same time all 


_- Africans and all Christians prevented the language barrier from marring in 


‘the least their sense of forming a united community. 

The fourth feat of the Course at Aburi : it had to take into account at the 
same time work at the university level and in high schools. Everyone knows 
that at the present stage of development of education in Africa efforts must be 
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concentrated on the pre-university level ; the number of universities is still 
very small, although it will undoubtedly increase rapidly in the coming years. 
As a result of this situation, it is not surprising that the bulk of student Chris- 
tian work is also at the pre-university level. Take the case of Nigeria: of 
about 130 local branches, probably ninety per cent are in secondary schools. 
Another example : the University of Dakar is the only one in all the French- 
speaking territories, which means that all the work in the Ivory Coast, Togo, 
Dahomey, and the Cameroons is in high schools. As a result almost half 
of the participants in the Course had had experience only with work at the 
pre-university level. Under these circumstances we were particularly fortunate 
to have with us as a leader of the Course Frank Glendenning, WSCF Secretary 
for Schools Work. The program of the Course had been worked out with 
particular concern for university work. This was undoubtedly wise, for 
precisely because of the extent of SCM work in high schools, it sometimes 
exerts a little too much influence on the university SCMs of West Africa, 
which is obviously to be regretted, if one does not wish to see the university 
Movement limit itself to taking over methods used in the secondary schools. 
Thus it is that in Africa great care must be taken to assure that the vocation. 
of the university SCM is clearly understood. Frank Glendenning himself 
pointed this out to me in the plane which was bringing us back to Europe, 
and it is rather striking that this observation should have been made by 
our Secretary for Schools Work. The program of the Course, then, had 
been conceived primarily with work in the university in mind, but thanks 
to the presence of Frank, who, in addition to giving several addresses, was 
in charge of the ‘“‘working group” on high school work, the Course finally 
accomplished the feat of meeting the essential needs of both university and 
secondary school work. 

I do not want to enlarge further on the Course in Ghana. Those of you 
who may wish to know more, may read with profit The Student World I 
1959. It will contain all the addresses given by African leaders as well as 
several articles on Africa, or more particularly on West Africa. I shall conclude 
by thanking all those who contributed to the success of this meeting through 
their interest, their intercessions, and their material aid. I want to say a 
special word of thanks to the resident staff of the Presbyterian Training College 
at Aburi, and very particularly to its director, Dr. Gertrude Yuzi, who put 
at our disposal all their facilities, as well as to the leaders of the Ghana SCM, 
and especially to its Honorary General Secretary, Nicholas Anim, who were 
perfect hosts to our conference. . 1 

May they all find here an expression of the gratitude of the whole Federa- 
tion, for I am sure, dear readers, that you will rejoice with me at the ‘success 
of our first Federation conference in Africa, and that together we may offer 
thanks for it to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Yours cordially, 
VALDO GALLAND. 
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THE STUDENTS SPEAK 


BURGESS CARR 
Cuttington College Divinity School, Monrovia, Liberia 


HE Leadership Training Course offered by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation cannot be appraised outside the perspective of the contem- 


_ porary West African situation. It should therefore be said that, taking into 


account recent strides towards “‘unity’’ which-have occurred in Africa over the 
last twelve months, (e.g. the All Africa Church Conference, the Conference 
of Independent African States, the Pan-African Students’ Conference and 
the All Africa People’s Conference), the Leadership Training Course was 
tuned to the rhythm of present-day African drumbeats. 

The most popular word in Africa today is “‘change’’. In almost every 
section of this enormous continent changes are taking place, political, religious, 
cultural, and social. This is the inevitable result of the popular belief that every 
new nation, and for that matter, every generation has to make its own 
culture, values, and goals. 

When change is slow, the new is assimilated gradually, and it is only after 
a number of generations that it is noticeable that the world is really different. 
In Africa, however, enormous changes have occurred in our lives rapidly. It 
is therefore not at all surprising that our religicus, social, political; and moral 
processes have failed to keep abreast of contemporary problems. It is not 
surprising that we become confused in the choice of our goals and the paths 
we must take to reach- them. 

Hence the excitement, the anxiety, the ambition, and, to a certain extent, 
the emotion and the passion which characterize the African situation at the 
present time. African leaders feel that a “liberated and independent Africa” 
must bear no resemblance to the “‘colonized Africa’’. The political, cultural, 
social, and perhaps religious features of the New Africa must be distinctly 
different. Whether these changes will guarantee fuller freedom to the individual ; 
whether they will elevate the human dignity and moral integrity in every man ; 
or whether they will promote and maintain the essential essence of the Church 


_ —jits universality, these are all matters worthy of consideration. 


Right here it should be stated that over the years the Church has been the 
most influential institution in provoking the changes which are now taking 
place in Africa. It has been the herald of freedom, good will, justice, morality, 
equality, and security for all men. Today, the nationalism which it helped 
to inspire seems to have created a resentment against the Church. On the 
other hand, Islam, animism, and fetishism seem to present the Church with 
the most stupendous challenge it has faced since the Crusades. 

Thus it has become evident that if the Church is to have its fullest impact 
upon the African situation, it has to reorientate itself in terms of the present 
challenges in Africa. The Church has to find an answer to the African’s 
problem of understanding “‘duties and rights”’ ; it has to discover the significance: 
of his “‘fetish”’ and his “‘feasts” ; it has to comprehend and evaluate his concept 
of ‘“‘reality and religion’’. 


BEFRICA TODAY: 


Is the Church able to do this? Yes, provided it is ready to unite all its 
resources and dedicate them to a united witness for Christ. All African Chris- 
tians will have to pool their efforts and develop a “United Christian Church” 
in order to maintain their Christian identity in a changing Africa. 


This, to my mind, is the most significant lesson that the Leadership Training 


Course taught. It emphasized the fact that the ‘‘call to unity” is a vital element 
in our Christian faith. Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord, prayed, “That they all_ 
may be one, so that the world may believe.” The world will never accept Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master of the universe as long as there exist these unhappy 
divisions among us who call ourselves Christians. 

With regard to criticisms, I can only restate some of those which were 
brought out at the evaluation ‘session during the Course. It was felt that 
some of the addresses were above the comprehension of the average person 
at the Course, especially of the delegates from the French territories where 
there is only one university (Cité Universitaire de Fann, Dakar). 

There was also a feeling that, since the method of translation took away 
so much from the essence of the addresses and also cut down the time for 
discussion, the use of earphones should be requested at future WSCF con- 
ferences in Africa, especially since the delegates vehemently opposed the 
holding of separate conferences for French- and English-speaking students. 


On the whole, I feel the Course was very educational, enriching, and 
inspiring. It was also very interesting ; had it not been so, it would have been ~ 
impossible to have kept such a group hard at work for those ten days, especially 
since there were only two social evenings on the whole program, and no 
picnics, parties, or trips. 

Mrs. Karefa-Smart did an excellent job, but it was felt that the person 
entrusted with the tremendous job of running such a Course should be relieved 
of any responsibility for making speeches, leading groups, and the like. Valdo 
Galland and Frank Glendenning were a real inspiration to us. Their presence 
indicated the concern which the World’s Student Christian Federation has 
in our growing work here in West Africa. Francoise Florentin’s theology 
was perhaps a little bit too “deep” for the average delegate attending the 
Course. I must commend her, however; for the “training aspect” of her 
Bible studies. It was certainly wonderful to have Inga-Brita Castrén at Aburi. 
1 think it was a good orientation both for her and for us. We are eA 
forward eagerly to having her with us in the autumn of 1959.” 

I cannot conclude this report without mentioning two aspects of the over- 
all program which were exceptionally fruitful — the private meditations and 
the intercessions. These two features really increased our awareness of belong- 
ing to a great and wide fellowship which unites men and women, boys and | 
girls all over the world. 

Finally, the Course did something special for each one of us. It developed 
our awareness of the growing need for an enlightened and intellectual leader- 
ship in the African church ; it revealed some of the most pressing problems 
of our day ; it presented #6 with immense opportunities to serve our Lord 
and Master faithfully in our generation. Then it offered us the challenge : 


“The harvest is plentiful, but the labourers are few... whom shall we send, 
and who will go for us?” . 
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There, on the cold hilltops of Aburi, in the sacred century-old walls of the 
Presbyterian Training College, we caught a vision which revealed a new 
usefulness for our lives as Christians. We found a unity in the Spirit so pro- 
found that it could draw the whole world together, from Finland to the Union 
of South Africa, and set it in an African village. We experienced a fellowship 
exalted enough to transcend denominational, racial, and all other prejudices, so 
that High Anglicans and Dutch Reformed could kneel together, and the 
Afrikaner and the Negro could share a common loaf. 

What does it all mean? It means that each of us who was at Aburi will 
sanctify and dedicate himself anew to our high calling, so that we may work 
faithfully and earnestly for the fulfilment of the prayer, ‘““Thy Kingdom 
come”. 

We shall do our utmost to strengthen our national Student Christian 
Movements in order to develop within our generation a strong, united, and 
vocal church —a church that will radiate its influence upon every aspect 
of African life so strongly that the history of Africa will be resolved as a record 
of man’s awe-fulness rather than man’s awfulness. 


>Daro ONABOLU 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


We hoped to achieve the purpose of the West African Leadership Training 
Course, as defined by the WSCF Officers and quoted in the newsletter, by 
following a program of lectures, seminars, Bible study, working groups, and 


_worship ; but above all, we believed that if we carried on these activities in 


humility and prayer, God would speak to us through them. The necessity 
of seeking God’s action was brought home to us at the very beginning of 
the Course when Frank Glendenning, preaching at the opening service, chose 
for his text, ‘Sir, we would see Jesus” (John 12: 21), and identified those 
words with the purpose of our meeting. Thus, we were to regard ourselves 
as having come to Aburi to meet our Lord, to bring to him all our concern 
for West Africa ; and we were doing this because we believed that, if we turned 
to him, he would turn to us, and speak to us of his task for us in West Africa, 
and above all, equip us for the performance of that task. 


Worship 

The morning prayers and vespers were well run. They succeeded in bring- 
ing our souls in tune with God, which is an important function of Christian 
prayer, and which was also a necessary equipment for the day’s work in the 
lecture room and in the study groups. 

As we met in our studies, however, many problems came to our notice 
— corruption in the political life of our countries, the scandalous divisions 
of the Church, and so on. It would have been a fulfilment of one of our Chris- 
tian duties if we had had more special prayers in which we brought these 
problems before God. 

There is one last comment I would like to make on our worship at Aburi. 
The Church is the Body of our Lord, and is asked to take responsibility for 
the whole world. And so the Church has long recognized intercession as 
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one of its special duties. In its intercession, the Church tries to lift the problems 
of other men to God, and prays for his help in their cause. When, therefore, 
we prayed at Aburi, thinking of the situations on the five continents on five 
different occasions, we were fulfilling an essential part of the Church’s mission. 
We ought to continue in this discipline, and it should be our hope also that, 
as we pray for these other people, our love for them will grow deeper and more 
active. — : 


Lectures 

The sixteen lectures of the Course were divided into two groups: a group © 
of six defining the theological basis of our inquiry, and a second group of 
nine defining the political, educational, sociological, and ecclesiastical situation 
in West Africa, and discussing special points like “The SCM for a United 
Witness”, and “Witnessing in the University”. Thus an attempt was made 
first to deepen our understanding of the theological principles forming the 
basis of the Church’s missionary task, and only then were we taken out to 
have a look at some of the fields where this action would have to be carried 
out. : 

‘It was not possible to discuss every field in which action would have to 
be taken ; even in the situations which were discussed, no attempt was made > 
to give comprehensive solutions to the problems they present, but only an 
outline of what the Christian attitude should be. These problems do not, 
in fact, admit of a summary treatment in one lecture, but rather must be 
the subject for further inquiry in our national and local SCMs. ; 


The study groups 


For the Bible study, Ephesians was chosen, and we attempted to go through 
the epistle. Two things marred our study, however : the first was the general 
tendency to cover the portion set for the day ‘‘at all costs’, even if it meant 
that no part of the text was properly digested, and the second was the tempta-_ 
tion to become involved in long-drawn arguments. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that we did not get full benefit from the study. This is a 
little unfortunate as Ephesians has a lot to say on the election, nature, and 
unity of the Church, so that a successful study would have added immeasur- 
ably to the value of the Course. 

Three working groups, consisting of students and a few leaders, were set 
up. Two of these were concerned with problems of organization of the national 
SCMs at the university and school level, and the third considered our relation- 
ship with other Christian organizations for students and young people. These 
studies will be of immense value in helping us to forestall any problems that 
might lie ahead in these matters ; this vigilance is to be encouraged. 

In conclusion, I would say that this Course was a great occasion in the - 
life of the West African SCMs, and that much of its success was due to the 
very hard work and profound thought of the leaders ; but above all, the full 
value of the Course is yet to be derived from the follow-up that will go on in 
the national SCMs. It is our present duty in the West African SCMs to build 
upon the foundation laid at Aburi, by organizing well-planned Leadership 
Training Courses on the national and local level, and by fully rededicating 
ourselves to the Christian task of reconciling the whole world to God. 
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The Church and the 
_ East — West Conflict 


We have received the following article from Barbara Hall, an 


m American serving as a secretary with the Brazilian SCM in Rio de Janeiro, 
a in reply to the article under this title by E. T. Baby of India published 
Zz in the May-June 1958 issue of Federation News. 


a, - 

oe Is what I shall say, I shall try to keep in mind the inevitable prejudices 
which come from being a bourgeois North American. It is not easy to 

= understand how people in other parts of the world feel, even when one is 

living and working in one of the so-called “under-developed countries” and 

constantly involved in the effort to bring the faith to bear on all that is hap- 


4 pening. But I shall try. 

First, it seems to me very important that we get beyond the point of end- 
es lessly trying to fix the blame for our situation. It is just too easy for a Christian 
a _to say that “the Christian nations of the West have expressed agape and 
¢ koinonia in colonialism and exploitation of the East !’’ as Mr. Baby puts it. 


+ 
Ret 


Certainly it is true that the imperialism of the West has done terrible things 
in the East (as well as in Latin America). But the statement as it stands 
implies that the “Christian” nations’ imperialism is a result of their faith. 
Now, obviously it is the result of their failure to live by their faith, and I 
suppose Mr. Baby means to make this point. I do not quarrel with Mr. Baby’s 
indictment of these nations —he is certainly right. But our faith should 
help us understand what is happening in a more profound way. The Western 
nations are not Christian, if by this we mean that they live by the Sermon on 
the Mount — Christians live, rather, by the power of a crucified and risen 
Lord. 

: That nations, even “Christian” nations, do not live by the crucified and 
risen Lord should not surprise us. We should know that the world is still 
the world, rebelling against the reconciliation God has wrought in Jesus 
Christ. The injustice and exploitation of the Western nations is tragic and 
radically sinful, but not a surprise, to anyone who looks at the world from the 

2 Cross. (The Church doesn’t do so well, in these terms either, which is only 

iP to say that it is a community of forgiven sinners.) 

ae I do not say these things to defend the Western nations — I have no 

7 interest in-defending them. I say them because I believe Christians will only 

be able to fulfil their mission to manifest the Kingdom of God in this world, 

if they develop a profound theology of this world, which understands it as it 
is, rebelling and yet reconciled. 
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Such a theological understanding must rise way above national and regional 
loyalties if it is to offer something of hope to the squabbling community of 


nations. It must take into account the radical sinfulness of man, and the 
depths of evil which become part of his social and political structures because 
of it. It must refuse to function in romantic terms of “good guys” and “‘bad 
guys’, and face the fact that we are not only sinners, but victims of the terrible 
effects of sin, in our political and social life, as well as elsewhere. 

Our theological perspective must also recognize that, in the dangerous 
crises in which we live, God is acting to redeem his people, often in ways 
we don’t understand too well. And we must take seriously what it means 


in political terms in this world to be servants of the One whose victory over the - 


powers of sin was won on a Cross. We must understand the relation of the 
Church to the world. And we must surely. stop expecting nations to act 
as we wish the Church would — full of agape and koinonia. God’s power 
can surely reconcile men, to a degree and in a way more powerful than we 
know ; but only if we face the world and ourselves as we are, can we be in- 
struments of this reconciliation. 

“Military alliances against communist nations will never stop the growth 
of communism”, Mr. Baby says. Surely everyone, including Mr. Eisenhower 


and Mr. Dulles, knows this. The purpose of military alliances is not to stop : 


communism, in the terms in which Mr. Baby is thinking, but to meet the threat, 
real or imaginary, of Russian militarism. Now the questions about military 
alliances seem to be: Is the threat what the American government believes it 
to be? Is this the way to meet it? Or is this only to heighten the threat ? There 
are no easy answers to these questions, if one takes seriously the power struggle 


of our day and the last fifty years of our history. Any alternative is dangerous, 


and Christians are only going to give responsible leadership if they take all 
the factors into account. All the factors include what God is doing, as well 
as the terrific complexities of international relations, and the internal situations 
of the nations involved. 

I think it is alarmist to say, as Mr. Baby does, “If one brain-wave goes 
out of order in Moscow or in the White House, the lives of all of us living 
innocently (who is innocent ? what is innocence in Christian terms ?) thousands 
of miles away, will not be worth a moment’s purchase.” Or, “Two great 
powers are playing with the destiny of humanity, calculating to destroy each 
other, fully realizing that neither the winner nor the defeated will survive 


to enjoy the glory of success. The best example of modern man is Dr. Jekyll — 


whose wonderful invention changed him into a devilish brute.” I do not 
quarrel with the awful possibilities of atomic war —I agree that we just 
might blow ourselves up. The Christian faith surely warns us that the machines 
we create to serve our devilish wills are in danger of getting out of our control. 
But I do not believe it possible to say the things Mr. Baby says, if one takes 
seriously the real situation. If anyone does give the order to push the button, 
it will not be a brain gone out of control, but after serious. consideration of 
what is involved. Whatever else we think of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchey, we must give them this, that they are not “playing with the 
destiny of the world’’, but are dead serious in their efforts to get what they 
and their nations want, short of atomic war. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me everyone is walking on tip-toe, taking calculated chances, surely, 
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but not about to push a button in a fit of anger. None of us has a right to 
such alarmist talk, without taking into consideration the many and complex 
factors which are involved. 

I question also Mr. Baby’s statement, “All Western philosophers admit 
that material progress is achieved much more quickly under a dictatorship 
than in a democracy. (What philosophers, and since when have philosophers 
become the ones to appeal to ?) History has proved this to be correct...” He 
may be right but I would like some serious documentation. In Latin America, 
dictators have made a terrible mess of the economies of their countries. My 
reason for challenging his statement is not that I am dedicated to the “great 
and noble ideal of democracy” (I assume that Christians are not dedicated 
to ideals but to the reality in Jesus Christ and his activity in the world to make 
manifest his Kingdom), but because I wonder if a dictatorship of a small, 
usually doctrinaire group is flexible enough to meet the demands of the eco- 
nomic realities of our day, associated as they are with political and social 
pressures. Perhaps the science of economics has reached. the point where 
anyone who has the will to do so can proceed to lift his country economically. 
But I would like to be shown. Reinhold Niebuhr’s comment on political 
democracy would seem to be relevant in the economic sphere as well: “I 
do not believe in democracy because men are good enough to rule themselves, 
but because no one man is good enough to rule the others.”’ Because it seems 
obvious that what is needed today in economic terms is experimentation and 
flexibility, and because dictatorships tend to be doctrinaire, I wonder about 
Mr. Baby’s claim. 

Mr. Baby has done us a service by insisting that we must understand the 


Jack of experience in political democracy which Eastern countries have. 


This is the kind of realism which must be taken into consideration when we 


try to think of solutions to our problems. The annoying thing about a lot 


of Americans is that they expect everyone all over the world to develop over- 
night the kind of stable (too stable, sometimes) political institutions we took 
300 years to produce. This is one of the points at which we must educate 
people to a more profound understanding of the problems involved. (I might 
add that Americans should do a better job of educating others about the 
profound problems we have with our Senators.) 

Mr. Baby says, “Christ has said the last word for the world, though un- 
fortunately it fell among thorns.” Only among thorns ? What kind of doctrine 
of the Church is implied in this statement ? He says, “God is calling the Church 
today to carry his Gospel of peace to the world.” How? What is the nature 
of this peace? ‘The Church must stand above the state and political feuds 
and create better understanding and mutual appreciation between the people 
of East and West.” How ? Is this possible, if the Church is to “stand above” 


_ the place where the world lives ?. What is the role of Christians and the Church’s 


responsibility to them, as they labour in the world? How does the Church 
fulfil this responsibility? What is the relation of ‘“‘better understanding” 
and the power structures which tower over all of us and determine so much 
of what happens? What do Christians have to give and to say to the real 
world — something more than a humanitarian ideal of brotherhood, something 
more than an “‘ought’’, in a world in which what we ought to do is precisely 


what seems most impossible ? 
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THOMAS WIESER 
USCC Study Secretary 


: \\ Ten the United Student Christian Council 


Assembly in September 1956 received the 
first announcement of the project on the ‘Mission 
of the Church”’, it was merely one item among many 
to be reported from the WSCF General Committee 
which had been held at Tutzing during the summer. 
Furthermore, the General Committee report as a 
whole was merely one item on a packed agenda of 
a week-long meeting. Today the Life and Mission 
of the Church project usually occupies the major 
part of almost every USCC meeting and of regional 
ecumenical student meetings in the United States. 
This change from a sub-item on the agenda to the 
order of the day is indicative of the development 
which has taken place within USCC and its member 
Movements since the initiation of the project by 
the Federation in 1956. ; 

During the winter months 1956-57 special groups 
in USCC and the Student Volunteer Movement 
clarified their thinking in regard to the project, 
and this enabled them to react quickly to the deci- 
sions of the WSCF Executive Committee at its 
spring meeting in 1957 in which it spelled out the 
implications of the project. Thus the USCC Exec- 
utive Committee only a month later discussed a 
staff proposal which described the way in which 
the USCC and its member Movements could become 
involved in and committed to the Life and Mission 


of the Church program. The proposal outlined ak: 
four-year project, starting in 1958, whereby the 


emphasis would be in a different area each year : 


1958-59 — The Biblical Faith and the Calling 
of the Church Today ; 

1959-60 — The Mission of the Church in the 
Whole World ; 

1969-61 — The Church’s Mission in the Colleges 
and Universities ; 


1961-62 — The Mission of the Church in North 


America. 
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The project included special features such as a 
national leadership training conference and the 
publication of study material. But it also urged the 
different student groups to gear their on-going 
programs to the respective emphases on the local, 
regional, and national level. 

The USCC proposal was carefully studied by 
many groups and finally adopted with great enthu- 
siasm by the XIV General Assembly of USCC in 
September 1957. During the academic year 1957-58 
intensive activity began on many levels, although the 
project was not “officially” under way. Most of 
the national summer conferences of the USCC 
member Movements were planned to focus on the 
first-year emphasis. Under the direction of the 
Study Committee, USCC prepared the proposed 
study material: a pamphlet on The Bible, the 
Church, and the Student Christian Movement, and 
a Bible study outline on Colossians, entitled Christ 
in You. The Study. Committee also drafted a 
a number of theses in order to stir up study and 
debate on important issues related to the Life and 
Mission of the Church. The special issue of Federa- 
tion News received wide circulation: over 14,000 
copies have been distributed thus far. The national 
leadership training conference was held in mid- 
June 1958. The Student Volunteer Movement 
initiated a number of leadership conferences in 
different areas of the country, and its 18th Quadren- 
nial Conference, to be held during Christmas vaca- 
tion 1959-60, will be the highlight of the year’s 
emphasis on ‘“‘The Mission of the Church in the 
Whole World”. By the time of the XV General 
Assembly in September 1958 it was apparent that 
the Life and Mission of the Church project had 
gained such an important place in the thinking of 
students that they were willing to sacrifice several 
other activities in order to have adequate financial 
resources for the implementation of this project. 
Accordingly, USCC is to take increased initiative 
in bringing the vital issues of the project to the 
local campus groups. A series of approximately 
fifteen conferences for local staff workers is now 
being planned, to be held during 1959. These will 
be followed by a large number of local campus 
retreats. Thus a strategy was developed, in addition 
to the proposals for a four-year emphasis. 

With the beginning of the academic year 1958-59 
the Life and Mission of the Church program is 
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“officially” under way in the United States. It would be impossible to give 
an adequate description of everything that is happening on the 2,000 campuses 


in connection with the project; only a fraction of the activities come to the 


attention of the USCC staff. Information does come in in the form of requests 
for material, counsel, and assistance in making the project meaningful to this 
or that particular campus. Any evaluation of what is happening is, therefore, 
based on partial information, gained mainly from experience in the activities 
carried on directly by USCC and from contacts with a limited number of 
schools. Perhaps it can best be expressed in terms of the hopes and fears 
which accompany such a tremendous project. 


First, the hopes. The purposes of the WSCF project, as they are stated, 


for example, in the special issue of Federation News (p. 10), are, of course, 
also basic to the activities carried on in the American Student Movements. 
The hopes and expectations out of which the project was born are certainly 
also the driving force behind the activities in this country. But more specific- 
ally, the hope is for a renewal of the life of the Student Christian Movements 
in this country. 


The project on the Life and Mission of the Church provides for the first — 


time since the foundation of USCC in 1944 an occasion for the twelve cooperat- 


ing Student Movements to focus their attention on the same area of concern 
over an extended period. It could be a significant step forward towards unity 


among Christian students in the United: States. For it is one thing to agree 
to send delegates once a year to a General Assembly, but it is quite another 
to coordinate programs during the year. We sincerely hope that this kind 
of cooperation on program will become a continuing feature of American 


Student Christian Movement activity. This is not merely a reshuffling of 


responsibilities. It involves a reorientation of the purposes of the programs 
themselves : these are no longer devised to serve a certain constituency — 
the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, the unchurched, etc. 
There may well be specialized approaches to special groups, but their justifica- 
tion and their effectiveness will depend on the framework, the total life and 
mission of the Church. The hope then is that, as a result of this project, the 


framework may become the primary focus and the specialized approach ~ 


follow: it is the hope for unity in mission. ‘ 

The fears naturally follow the hopes very closely, and merely throw another 
light on the scope of the project. They are caught up in questions like these : 
Granted that the various Movements in USCC have agreed on common 
emphases for several years, does this really change fundamentally the life 
of these Movements? Is the Life and Mission of the Church project more 
than an umbrella under which the various autonomous Student Movements 
have sought cover from the mounting flow of criticism of their activities ? 
Who knows whether they will not return to their own specialized activities 


once the excitement over this project has passed, strengthened in their decision 


by a new vocabulary, supplied by the Life and Mission project ? 

There are leaders in the Student Christian Movements and the churches 
on both sides of the argument, and many others are somewhere in between. 
It is a comfort to know that the outcome of the project does not lie with any 


of them, but with God, who also holds in his hands the life and mission of ~ 


the Church. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


These Bible studies were used at the WSCF conference on the Life 
and Mission of the Church held in Rangoon, Burma, December 28, 1958 — 
January 7, 1959. The first three are by Davis McCaughey, the other three by 


Paul Verghese. 


Stupy I 
GOD’S PURPOSE IN GOD’S WORLD 


Passage for study : I Peter 1: 3-12.— 

1. God’s purpose in his world is uncovered in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. See vs. 3-5, an act of praise to God for the resurrection, and the 
perspectives which it has opened up: namely, the salvation which will be 
uncovered at the last day. 

2. This then is where the Christian stands : between the resurrection and 
the last day. Verses 6-9 suggest that this is a time of joy in the midst of trial ; 
but the Christian life is here-and-now rooted in faith, supported by love, 
and looks forward with joy. 

3. God’s dealings with men were always towards this moment of realiza- 
tion. Verses 10-12 speak of how the prophets, looking from a distance, tried 
to bring these points — the death and resurrection of Christ, and salvation 
at the last day —into focus. They have been brought into focus for the 
readers of this letter through the preaching of the Gospel in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. This moment is so important that angels have stooped down 
and looked at ‘it. 


Questions _ 

1. “What is God doing with his world?” Does it help you to answer 
that question to know that we stand at a point between the resurrection of 
Christ and the last day? If so, how? If not, how would you, as a Christian, 
attempt to answer that question without reference to the resurrection and the 
last day ? 

2. In the New Testament joy is not usually to be found in contexts free 
from suffering and trials. Can you describe to yourself people who dem- 
onstrate this joy, and not just temperamental cheerfulness 3 

3. How important is it (a) to you personally, (b) in your country, to 
be able to say that the Old Testament leads us to Christ ? Would it matter 
very much if the Old Testament were not there ? 


Stupy II 
GOD’S PEOPLE 


Passage for study: 1 Peter 2: 1-10. 

The new life of the Christian is a purchased life (1: 18-19) : henceforth 
he belongs to God in Christ. The new life will, therefore, be characterized 
by love of the brethren (1 : 22): the new life is, therefore, a life in Christ and 
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in his Church. Into this Church some of those addressed have perhaps just 
come, by baptism (2: 2): for the first time perhaps they have received Christ 


in the Holy Communion (2: 3). They must now learn further what it means _ 


to live the baptized, sacramental life. It means: Es 
a) vs. 4-5 to know the Church as God’s Temple : the sanctuary of God’s 
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presence, and the place where sacrifice (but sacrifice of anew _ 


kind) is offered ; 


b) vs. 6-8 to remember constantly that the Church can only offer sacrifice — 


acceptably through Jesus Christ. It is the Temple of God 
because of its relation to Christ ; 

c) vs. 9-10 to enter into the promises, privileges, and responsibilities 
of Israel. The Church is not here today and gone tomorrow. 
It is part of God’s purpose for God’s world. 


Questions 


1. What kind of sacrifice does the Christian offer to God in the fellowship 
of the Church ? . 
2. How does the Church keep close to Christ, build its life upon him ? 
3. How would you describe the promises, privileges, and responsibilities 
of Israel ? 


Stupy III 
ONE BODY AND MANY GIFTS 


Passage for study : | Peter 2: 1 — 3: 12. 


The new life in Christ is at once corporate and lays upon each his own 
responsibilities. To be a Christian man is neither a matter of individual 


vocation, nor is it only a matter of “‘belonging to the Church”. The new life 


in the body has to be lived out in all our relationships : political, economic, 
personal. The writer of this epistle takes seriously the society in which men 
find themselves, and would help them to be faithful Christians there. In 
many respects our societies are different from that of the first century of the 
Roman Empire; but we should try to learn from these instructions, and 
learn to be obedient in our own circumstances. 

The passage breaks down into the following paragraphs : 


a) 2: 11-12 Introduction: disarm suspicion, avoid scandal. 
b) 2: 13-17 Relation to the civil power. : 

c) 2: 18-25 Christian slaves: remember the example of Christ. 
d) 3% 1-6 Christian wives : remember the example of Sarah. 
CPE Christian husbands. 

f) 3: 8-12 Christian conduct summarized. 


Lest anyone should think that this is just commonplace moral instruc- 
tion, the author returns to a description of the motives of the Christian life 
in the section that follows : ; 

3: 13-22 The reason for living this life in hope is the cosmic range and 
significance of Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension. — 


4: 1-16 The reason for casting off pagan ways is that Christ threw away 
life itself, and he is our judge. 
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near. 
4: 12-19 But you can rejoice in the Spirit as your present possession, and 
face the end as the hour of God’s glory and judgment. 


3 - 4: 7-11 This judgment is imminent : indeed the end of all things has drawn 


Questions : 
1. What factors vary between the situation assumed in this letter and our 


circumstances ? 
2. What are the unchanging factors ? 


Stupy IV 
OUR CALLING TO BE SERVANTS 


Passages for Study : Isaiah 42: 1-7; St. John 13: ieilek 


Questions 

1. Assuming that all human action is purposive — a means to an end — 
what is the end of Christian service to humanity ? 

2. With a contrary assumption, namely, that human action need not 
always be means to an end, how do you justify Christian service to humanity ? 

3. Will the diakonia (service) of the Church ever be able to overcome 


- the powerful structures of evil in this world ? 


4. Discuss the following relationships : 
a) How is Christian service related to Christian knowledge ? 
b) How is Christian service related to the proclamation of the Gospel ? 
c) How is Christian service related to non-Christian service ?. 
d) How is Christian service related to its results ? 
e) How is Christian service related to the Christian ministry (diakonia). 


Srupy V 
OUR CALLING TO BE HERALDS 


Passages for study : Isaiah 40: 1-11; 52: 1-10; Acts 13: 26-39. 


Questions 

1. What justification is there for the frequently heard statement that 
“evangelization” is the task of every single Christian ? 

2. What is the authority (authentication) for the Christian message ? 
the Bible? the Church? my experience ? historical facts ? something else ? 

3. What is the content of our message ? Analyse the basic elements in 
Acts 13: 26-39. 

4. Is the essence of the Christian message permanent, or does it change 
according to the needs of the times? How can the traditional elements of 
the Gospel be made relevant to contemporary needs ? 

5. Is the message the same when addressed to those within the Church 
and to those outside ? 

6. What about the method of Christian evangelism ? What should be 
the essential elements of a sound evangelical approach to a non-Christian 


community ? 
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7. What are we offering the world? What do we mean by salvation ? 

Is it individual-personal: or collective-social ? ; 

8. Is there salvation outside the Christian Church ? 

a) If you say there is not, what can you say about men like Gandhi, Rama- 
krishna, or Ramanuja, and the thousands of others, who, especially in 
the Asian countries, have given their lives for the service of God and their 
fellow men ? “oh 

b) If you say there is, what is your answer to the common Hindu argument 
that “‘all religions lead to the same God and the followers of one should 
not seek to disturb or proselytize the devotees of another’ ? 


Stupy VI 
OUR CALLING TO BE PILGRIMS 


Passages for study : I-Peter 2.: 11 ;'Heb. 13°: 13-14; St:-John 17 : 11-23. 
Questions 


1. What is meant by the expression, “‘Christians are in the world, but 
not of it?’ What should be the individual Christian’s relationship to the 
society in which he lives? What is the relationship of the local church to 
the community in the midst of which it is set? What is the relationship of 
any church in a nation to that nation ? 

2. How real is history ? Does it have a cognizable pattern of meaning ? 
Do historical acts have eternal consequences? Discuss this with reference 
to the Hindu concept of maya and the Christian concepts of time and eternity. 

3. What is the relationship between Heilsgeschichte (the history of the 
saving acts of God as we have it in the Bible and in church history), and 
“secular” history ? Does the latter have any place in the “plan of salvation” ? 

4. Compare and contrast the Christian understanding of the Kingdom 


of God with the communist ideal of the classless society, with special reference _ 


to the following aspects: Sy 
a) The nature and the function of the individual in the ideal community. 
b) The nature and function of society in the ideal community. 


c) The coming of the ideal community within history or as a consummation 
of history. ; 


d) The nature of the human instruments and methods to be used to usher 


in the ideal community, and the diagnosis of what is wrong with present- 


day society. 

e) The relationship of the fulfilment of the deepest needs of the human 
person (as revealed by modern psychology), especially with regard to 
the problem of death. eas 

5. It would appear to some that more is being done by non-Christian 
agencies than by the Church towards the overcoming of evil and the restora- 
tion of human unity. Is this true? Whether it is true or not, how can we 
keep ourselves aloof as “strangers and pilgrims” from these great humanitarian 
efforts which seem to be generally directed towards the Christian goal ? 
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SOVIET UNION 


Itineraries of the Soviet delegation 


STUDENT EXCHANGE _ 


RICHARD R. ROWE 


HRISTIAN students have an obligation to understand the Soviet system 
and its people, and then, with that understanding, to work for peaceful 
reconciliation of the conflicts which now plague the whole world. With this 
conviction, the United Student Christian Council, through its Committee 
on Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects, joined with the Council on Student 
Travel and four other American student groups in the first large-scale exchange 
of Soviet and American students. This past summer twenty Soviet students 
came to the United Sates for a month, touring, meeting with students, visiting 
factories, farms, and student camps. Forty-one Americans spent six weeks 
in the Soviet Union with a similar itinerary. The USCC sent ten of these 
students. They traveled as a group through the south, visiting Stalingrad, 
Rostov, Lazarevskaya on the eastern shores of the Black Sea, Khar’kov, 
Moscow, and Leningrad. Other groups in the American delegation went 
to Central Asia, visiting Tashkent and Alma Ata, and to the Ukraine, visiting 
Kiev, a sports camp on the Dnieper River, and Yalta. All forty-one spent 
a week each in Moscow and Leningrad. 
As an official delegation and as guests of the Komsomol (Communist 
Youth League) we were given good accommodations and were treated with 
deference throughout our stay. Within the confines of our general itinerary, 
we were given a great deal of free time and were able to move about on our 
own, talking with whomever we pleased. ' 
Special meetings of youth were held in our honour and frequently there 
was opportunity for open group discussion. As the meetings progressed, 
usually little nodes of students developed around a Russian-speaking American 
or an American with an impromptu student interpreter. The Soviets inundated 
their visitors with questions about life in America and reactions to the Soviet 
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Union. As the meetings broke up, frequently students would ask us to ex- 
change addresses with them and expressed a desire to correspond. Since our 
return, several have written. Occasionally a student asked his American 
guest to meet him again the next day. They might arrange to meet on a street 
corner, possibly at the dormitory where we were staying, or maybe at the 
student’s home. Most of the students showed an open friendliness to us at 
all times, with no detectable fear of associating with Americans. At no time 
during our stay in the Soviet Union did I find any animosity towards us as 
Americans, even during the height of the international tension over the Middle 
East. The attitude we consistently discovered was one of great friendliness 
and intense interest. - 

The explicit purpose of the exchange, as agreed upon by both sides, was 
to improve our understanding of each other. We were not trying to solve the 
problems of the world by debating political issues. Nor were we primarily 
concerned with converting each other by arguing about philosophy and 
social theory. Many such conversations did take place, but experience led 
me to believe that discussions of controversial matters were most worthwhile 
only after there was some understanding of each other as individuals and a 
common trust had been established. Often this meant first admitting to them 
some of our weaknesses and showing a willingness to discuss our problems 
in America as frankly as possible. I am confident that subsequent criticism 
of some aspects of the Soviet system was received more thoughtfully by our 
Soviet friends. 

It was thought-provoking, and for many of us unsettling, to find ourselves 
confronted with searching questions from Soviet students about our personal 
faith and about the social system within which we live. We were repeatedly 


asked about the recession and why the government was not doing more to = 


help out the six million unemployed. Our racial problems, the high cost 
of education, and our troops in Lebanon were the subjects of many conversa- 
tions. The Soviet people are aware of many of the problems we have in | 
America, but their view of them is often distorted. Even so, their questioning 
was usually very discreet, ranging far beyond our “problem areas”. The 
students we met were eager for information about our personal lives, our — 
hobbies, our standard of living, the cost of. specific items such as shoes, 
automobiles, rent, books. They wanted to know what we thought of the 
ee Union and repeatedly asked us for specific comparisons with the United 
tates. 

Since we were American students, our distinctiveness as Christians was 
often lost among the questions about our American system. Yet a few of 
the students whom we met took the opportunity to talk with us about our - 
faith. These students seemed to be searching within. themselves for a depth 
of living which they sensed was lacking in them. Although characteristically 
they showed little or no interest in the Christian Church as such, some of 
them were concerned about religious questions. Repeatedly we were asked, 
“Do you really believe in God ?” “How can you possibly accept the findings 
of science and still be religious 2” Or, we were told, ‘Religion has held men 
back from progress throughout the centuries”, and ‘‘The Bible is a document 
of superstitions ; Jesus probably never lived”. One student indicated interest 
in reading more about Christianity and religious philosophy. Two others 
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joined us in our vespers. Their curiosity and interest about religion in general, 


and Christianity in specific, sometimes was gently mocking, but often in 


earnest. 

__ Among the students as a whole, however, I was disappointed to find so 
little questioning and deep searching. The overwhelming majority with whom 
I spoke seemed quite content with life as it was progressing for them. I am 
sorry when I see this in any student. I was surprised to find that this deadening 
complacency, so familiar on American campuses, was also so prevalent 
among Soviet students. 

Visits to several Russian Orthodox churches and to two seminaries gave 
us some picture of the struggle which the church is undergoing in the Soviet 
Union today. Religion is not being persecuted openly by the government ; 
instead it is systematically withheld from the youth and allowed to die out with 
the older generations. 

On the surface, the church and the government seem to be coexisting 
peacefully. The portrait of Lenin may be found in the pastor’s study, and 
we learned that the government made scarce building materials available in 
order that the church building might be rebuilt. The people freely and devoutly 
go to the services of the church, packing the sanctuary, yet the congregation 
is predominantly old women ; there are few, if any, young people to be seen. 


_In meetings of the Young Pioneers and the Komsomol, Communist youth 


clubs, members are carefully taught to view religion as a dangerous vestige 
of the past which must be systematically “educated out” of the society. 
Science and religion are presented as irreconcilable opposites, a difficult 
position for any consistent dialectician, yet effectively taught. 

_ The priesthood is narrowly restricted in its duties. No religious education 
can be given by the priest to youth under eighteen years of age. Public evange- 
lism is prohibited. The priest still conducts a large number of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, with many of the young people still clinging to these 
rites. However, only one task of the priest remains completely unrestricted : 
the ritual of worship. 

In contrast to the Orthodox Church, the Baptist Church in the Soviet 
Union is a rapidly growing and very active group of Christians. There are 
many young people in the Baptist congregations and a vitality pervades the 
services which is unmistakably evangelical. Why it is that the Baptists have 
this attractive power I do not know, yet as one worships with them, one can 
see and feel the revolutionary power of Christ working. 

The future of the church in the Soviet Union lies in the hands of its laymen. 
With the ordained priesthood under debilitating restrictions, the evangelical 
and many of the other pastoral functions must be passed to the lay believer, 
if the church is to survive. The leaders of the Orthodox Church seem to be 
aware of this, and apparently are beginning to emphasize the role of the lay- 
man in the life of the church. 

And the future of Soviet-American relations ? In whose hands lies peace ? 
Is it not true that here again we find the layman important ? With our leaders 


- restricted in so many ways, it is for the layman to help form as many bonds 


as possible between all countries. Surely exchanges such as ours with the 
Soviet Union open the door to friendships, open the minds of Americans 
and Russians to each other’s problems, open the [ron Curtain. 
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Vienna WUS Centre 
Aids Hungarian Students 


Two years have passed since thousands of Hungarians, in the face of an 
unsuccessful revolution, crossed their country’s western borders in search 
of refuge and a new way of life. Less than a week after the first shots were 
fired in Budapest, over 15,000 streamed into Austria. Food, clothing, medica- 
ments, and offers of assistance were waiting for them in Vienna, and one 
of the largest refugee resettlement operations in history began. 

Over 7,000 of the 190,000 refugees who eventually left Hungary were 
university students, among them those who had sparked the revolution by 
demanding certain government reforms. For these young people, in most 
cases separated from their families, their studies and training interrupted, 
and their academic records lost, a successful job of resettlement did not 
promise to be easy. The international university community responded 
quickly and generously to meet this emergency situation. Before the year 


came to a close, hundreds of students were able to leave Austria and were. 


welcomed by their colleagues in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries. Thousands left in the months which 
followed to resume their studies at hundreds of universities. and colleges 
throughout the world. 

At the end of 1958, more than 1,000 students were still in Vienna, and of 
these, one-quarter continued to live in refugee camps. The great majority 
of these plan to stay in Austria, and to help them during this transitional 
period and in order to provide facilities for educational, cultural, and social 
activities, World University Service, the international university relief organiza- 


tion which had played a key role in the student resettlement program, and - 


of which the WSCF is a sponsoring organization, established and continues 
to support the Hungarian Student Centre and Library. 

The Centre and Library are administered by the Association of Hungarian 
Refugee Students in Vienna (AHRS). During recent months, it has greatly 
expanded the number of services it makes available to the refugee student 
community. The Library of the Student Centre, which now consists of more 
than 5,000 volumes (mainly in Hungarian, German, English, and French), 
has helped to meet the great need for textbooks and reference materials. 
Books and publications were contributed to the library by WUS Committees 
and National Unions of Students in many countries. In addition, the AHRS 
duplicates lecture notes to help overcome the textbook shortage. Magazines, 
newspapers, and other publications are also regularly received from university 
centres throughout the world. Recently, the Association has catalogued 
all Hungarian books which are available in public libraries in Vienna. 

A number of special educational programs have been organized by the 
Centre to complement university courses. Professors are invited regularly 
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to lecture and conduct discussions in such fields as political science, economics, 
and international relations. Senior students have assisted younger students 
in preparing for their examinations by teaching classes in mathematics, 
science, and languages. Courses are offered to students who wish to learn 
typewriting, stenography, or other commercial skills in order that they may 
find it easier to gain part-time employment. Regular language classes in 
German and English are conducted with the aid of a linguaphone contributed 
through WUS. The Association also provides assistance to students who 
wish to correspond with young people in other countries as a means of improv- 
ing their knowledge of languages. A number of Austrian and foreign students 
in Vienna study the Hungarian language in special classes organized by the 
AHRS. The Association also publishes a monthly magazine which informs 
students of part-time employment offers, inexpensive rooms, discounts, 
services offered by Hungarian doctors, scholarship opportunities, and social 
and cultural activities in the city. News of other Hungarian Student Associa- 
tions -is also included. 

A special group has assumed the responsibility of visiting the students 
who are still living in general refugee camps. Since adequate facilities for 
study are non-existent in such camps, the library and study rooms of the 
Student Centre fill a particularly urgent need. 

To meet the spiritual needs of the students, the AHRS, working in close 
cooperation with the churches in Vienna, has also endeavoured to develop 
a program of counselling and regular visits to the Centre by clergy. Hungarian 
student choirs, organized last year, are frequently invited to sing at church 
services in the city. 

_ Eager to bring about a greater appreciation of Hungarian culture among 
the people of Vienna and to furnish an outlet for the creative interests of the 


~ students, the Centre sponsors an extensive cultural program. A Hungarian 


folk-song and folk-dance group has given popular performances. Exhibits 
of student art, sculpture, and handicrafts are periodically organized, and the 


_* public is invited to visit the Centre on such occasions. Classical and modern 


music record programs are held once a week, and literary group meetings 
are scheduled. during which old and new works are read and new trends in 
literature are discussed. A WUS-contributed tape recorder is used to record 


music and radio addresses, and is also used for tests by students of music 


and drama. 

While still requiring aid to continue their studies and realize their academic 
ambitions, the Hungarian students are anxious to become independent as soon 
as possible. Through activities such as those organized by the Student 
Centre, they have been successful in assisting themselves and have illustrated 
their desire to make their contributions to the life of their newly adopted 


communities. 
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During the summer thirty students 
from Madagascar who are studying in 
France spent two weeks together at a 
conference centre in Villars, Switzerland, 
under the leadership of Daniel Ralibera, 
chaplain for Malagasy students in 
Paris, and Lucien Randrianarivelo, who, 
after completing his theological studies 
in Paris and a period at the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, will become director 
of a young people’s centre in Tanan- 
arive, Madagascar. One of the students 
writes of his impressions in Le Semeur, 
magazine of the French SCM : 

... We were some thirty students, 
most of us from Paris, others from 
various university cities, representing 
faculties of literature, science, and 
medicine, and some radio technicians, 


a real cross-section of Malagasy students: 


in France... 

We sang and danced for the parishes 
of Gryon and Villars, interpreting 
Malagasy hymns, and also brought 
before them some of our problems: 
national independence, the mission of a 
young autonomous church, and the 
unity of Malagasy churches. 

This camp gave us an opportunity to 
clarify, in the light of the Word, some 
of our personal problems, under the 
theme, ‘Our Faith and Our Studies’. 
Does the Malagasy student find in 
France the same faith which sustained 
him in Madagascar, where jhe was 
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surrounded by his large family and his 
parish ?. This first stage in a deepening 
of our faith gave direction to our daily 
Bible studies, which led us to ask our- 
selves some questions about: what is 
man? his destiny?; sin and grace; 
liberty, and the new birth. 

The afternoon studies were devoted to 
the political engagement of the Christian. 


A discussion of men-women relations | 


and the delicate problem of mixed 


marriage was introduced by a Bible study — 


on marriage and the ideas of race and 
nation in the Bible, as well as by an 
inquiry which had been conducted among 
some hundred Malagasy students... 

On the threshold of a new year, this 
camp has given us a vision of what 
our future activities should be: 
continuation of our discussions, 
our witness through song and folklore. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Scandinavian summer conferences are 
an old tradition. And it is a tradition, 
too, that no participant in such a 
conference ever forgets his impressions 


from such happy days in a good Chris- 


tian~student community. Most of the 
Scandinavian church. leaders and mis- 
sionaries are still very thankful for the 


inspiration they received through these 


conferences, and, as you probably know, 
the WSCF.was founded at the third 
Scandinavian summer conference, in 
Vadstena in 1895. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
The cover picture is by courtesy of UNESCO ; corner pictures on page 8 
are by courtesy of the International Labour Organization, and the other 
pictures on pages 8 and 9 by courtesy of the British Central Office of 


Information. The maps on page 23 are reproduced from The Intercollegian, 
November 1958. 
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twentieth one was held, August 6-11, in 
the same town as the very first one in 
1890: Hillerad, Denmark, twenty-five 
miles north of Copenhagen. 

The meeting place was Grundtvigs 
Hojskole, a new Danish High School, 
with comfortable rooms surrounded by a 
nice park with the local church in one 
corner. This church was used by the 
participants in the conference for morn- 
ing and evening prayers and private 
meditation. 

The daily program of the conference 
was to some extent based on the WSCF 
Life and Mission of the Church 
project. Dr. Hendrik Kraemer addressed 
us on “Christian Europe in a non- 
Christian World”, and emphasized that 
we in Europe must look upon African 
and Asian people as our brethren for 
whom Christ also died. We are called 
to bring the witness of the holy almighty 
God to everyone through missionaries 
and Inter-Church Aid. Dr. Ake Holm- 
berg spoke on the relationship between 
Africa and Europe and illustrated his 
lecture with several examples of the 
great difficulties and the great possibil- 
ities of the church in African countries. 
Mr. R. D. Paul, of the Church of 
South India, delivered a lecture on 
“Asia and Ourselves”, in which he 
described the religious and nationalist 
movements in the Far East. 

Three theological lectures on the theme 
“God in the World of Mankind”, and 
“Mankind in the World of God” 
emphasized our calling to be an evange- 
lizing church, and the Bible study on the 
term “world” as used in the New Tes- 
tament was closely related to all the 
lectures. There was an exhibition, show- 
ing especially conditions of life in Asia 
and Africa and activities in these areas 
of the church, the World Council of 
Churches, and the missionary societies. 
A book exhibit showed the possibilities 
of reading more about all the problems 
which were discussed at the conference. 

The final lecture by Johannes Aagaard 
continued an old tradition in a new way. 
He stressed — using all the former 


Jectures as a basis — the task of a young 


person who is for the time being a 
student: to take part in the life and 
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mission of the Church. The missionary 

appeal was thus presented to 170 Scan- 

dinavian students in a new way. 
PREBEN AALHOLT. 


USA 


Extracts from an open letter to students 
in the USA: 


To students throughout the USA — 
as individuals and organized groups — 
from the XV General Assembly of the 
United Student Christian Council, con- 
cerning the racial situation in the USA: 

... We realize our inabilities to cope 
with all situations, yet there are steps 
which responsible students can be taking 
towards solution of this problem. Some 
actions, centred in university life, are 
suggested here. 

1. Study groups, exchange teams 
between campuses, and intercollegiate 
councils — integrated whenever possible 
— should be developed to provide real 
knowledge of the problem and lead to 
further action. 

2. Where integrated colleges, univer- 
sities, and university communities dis- 
criminate in various ways against Negro 
Americans, other minority group stu- 
dents, and international students, this 
should be brought to light and changed 
by intelligent student action. 

3. On segregated campuses which are 
ready for integration, students are urged 
to sense this readiness, and approach 
administrations to effect inclusive univer- 
sity communities. Indications of faith 
in this fuller community life can be 
shown by establishing ‘scholarship funds 
for Negro students and other similar 
projects. 

Our responsibility as students is not 
limited to the university community. We 
are responsible also within local, state, 
and national life to resolve the race 
relations problem, to seek dignity and 
freedom for all men. We must respect 
the laws of the nation, especially those 
that embody justice, dignity, and freedom, 
and work by legal and peaceful means 
to change laws which perpetuate injustice 
and inequality. We must also challenge 
all customs, mores, and traditions which 
are discriminatory in intent. Your 


enthusiastic, responsible leadership is 
needed—in all arenas of life — to 
effect an inclusive society, and within 


it inclusive university community life. 


% 
* * 


The first national conference on 
Christianity and law may proyide a 
“breakthrough” of one of the most 
controversial areas of American law — 
church and state relationships — in the 
opinion of conference leaders. The 
conference, held September 7-10 under 
the sponsorship of the United Student 
Christian Council and the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship of the National 
Council of Churches, brought together 
for the first time on the national level 
legal authorities, students, and clergy 
from thirty states and representing as 
many different church communions. 
Among them were judges, practising 
lawyers, and heads of law schools. In 
addition, nearly a hundred Chicago 
lawyers attended the evening discussions. 

“Christ and Law’’, ‘“‘Love for Justice’, 
and “Christian and Lawyer” were the 
subjects of three conference dialogues, 
discussional sub-conferences, and exten- 
sive “bull sessions’. Paired for each 
dialogue were a theologian and a lawyer. 
The speakers were Professors Wilber 
Katz and Markus Barth of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School and Theo- 
logical Seminary respectively ; Professors 
Harold Berman and Paul Lehmann of 


You can learn more about 


~ my 


Harvard Law and ‘Divinity Schools ; 


and attorney John Mulder and North 
Park seminarian Karl Olsson, both of 
Chicago. 


F. William Stringfellow, a New York 
attorney and chairman of the meeting, 
noted that it was evident at the confer- 
ence that law schools were beginning 
to experiment in studies of theology and 
law, which “‘tight curricula have made 
difficult but early orientation to which 
is of advantage to law students’. He 
reported that half a dozen law schools 
represented at the conference had 
already extended invitations for con- 
sultations on Christianity and law; 
that area conferences may be held in 
California, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio; that four books in the field 
have already been commissioned; that 
the conference had’ increased the like- 
lihood of conversation and joint work 
between divinity and law schools, and 


.that a few law firms were holding 


regular staff meetings on the subject. 
Although no ‘movement’? will be 
started, he predicted that the way was 
now open for further 


our point of view a joint consultation 
should be held with Roman Catholic 
lawyers and theologians. 
welcome a chance to become better 
informed about Roman Catholic think- 
ing in this field.” x 


“The Life and Mission of the Church” 
from 
THE STUDENT WORLD 


The next six issues of the Federation quarterly will be devoted 


to various aspects of this theme. 
I 1959 — The Lessons of Sociology 
IL 1959 — West Africa in the Vanguard 
III 1959 — The Life and Mission of the Church’ in Asia 
IV 1959 — The Word of God and the Words of Men 
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development 
in this field. He also added that “from ~ 


We would © 


WSCEF PROGRAM ON THE LIFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH 1958-1963 


_ ~ Let us pray: 


— for all local groups in SCMs or other Christian communities which are 
sharing in preparatory studies for the program on the Life and Mission 
of the Church. 

— for those responsible for preparing study outlines, books, and articles 
on the program. 

— for those responsible for organizing the 1960 World Teaching Conference 
in Strasbourg, and the regional conferences to be held in 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. 5 

— for all those who will speak or lead groups at these conferences. 

— for all participants in these meetings. 

Let us ask God to make use of this work for a renewed understanding, 

a greater vision, and a more effective commitment on the part of Christian 

students to the mission of the Church in the world. 


Let us pray: ; 
—— for the Church of Jesus Christ and her mission in the world today. 
— for all ministers and missionaries, evangelists, Christian youth and SCM 
- leaders, who carry on part of this missionary vocation. 

— for all those who try to fulfil this mission under hardship, persecution, 
or in isolation, and for the faithfulness of their witness, service, and com- 


munity. 


Let us pray finally for those men and women who do not know Jesus Christ, 
that God may make himself known, and through his Holy Spirit give to 
them faith, love, and hope. 


O God, our heavenly Father, who didst manifest thy love by sending 
thine only-begotten Son into the world that all might live through him: 
pour thy Spirit upon thy Church, that it may fulfil his command to preach 
the Gospel to every creature ; send forth, we beseech thee, labourers into thy 
harvest ; make them glad with abundance of increase, and hasten the time 
when the fullness of the Gentiles shall be gathered in, and all Israel shall be 
saved ; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Book of Common Order. 
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s work on the Federation staff by participating | 
on the Life and Mission of the Church held 
to January 8. He visited Indonesia on his 
urne, where he will be worki ntil he begins 


ourse of the 
e returning to 


dle of Decemb & attend the 

: i Ca all Movements i t and 
mths. ee 

gz also attended Rangoon conference, DOW 

s in India, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 

and Japan. At the end of February and beginning of March he will 

spend two weeks in the United States and Canada before returning 

to Geneva. 

Valdo Galland will leave Geneva at the end of January to attend the 
Bible study leaders’ courses in Sao Paulo, following which he will 
visit SCMs in Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Mexico. He will also 
spend about a month in North America visiting SCMs and churches 
in the United States and Canada, returning to Geneva at the end of 
April. 

Philippe Maury wiil take part in the European Schools Consultation 
and the European SCM staff meeting to be held in Germany in January, 
and will then return to “hold the fort’’ in the office in Geneva. 

Frank Glendenning visited Denmark in January, and then took 
part in the European SCM meetings in Germany. 

Ed Dirks has been working at Yale Divinity School, USA. He will 
leave the middle of March on a six-week tourof Latin America. 

We are happy to announce that Elisabeth Adler, formerly Travelling 
Secretary of the Evangelische Studentengemeinde in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic and a Vice-Chairman of the Federation, has finally 
been able to accept the invitation to join our staff starting about the 
middle of February 1959. She will be based in Geneva where a feminine 
touch on the staff will be most welcome ! During her first two months 
on the staff she will visit Great Britain, both to improve her English 


and to make contacts with the British SCM. We wish to welcome her 
most heartily to the staff. 
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